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Maders Greases Mean Simplivied Lobsieation 
By Howord General Electric 


Patents and Devatn 


Gy BG. Shed O8 Co, 
Techni Committed 
By Hil 


LUBRICATING INSTITUT 


Control of the heating rate in running distillations 
makes it necessary for the operator to keep his eye 
on both the thermometer and condensate graduate 
at the same time while adjusting the heat source. 

) On conventional set-ups the graduate is at one 
end of the assembly and the thermometer at the 
other end, making it extremely difficult for the oper- 
ator to keep a close watch on temperature and dis- 
tillation rate. 


The direction of plus-—A summary of achievement 


The new Precision Front-View Distillation Appa- 
ratus makes it possible for all essential physical 
factors to be watched, with no discomfort. All read- 
ings and controls are out in front! Chances for error 
are thus eliminated, and highest accuracy is possible 
of attainment . . . truly the direction of plus. 

Write for complete facts and case histories of 
savings possible through use of a Front-View Distil- 
lation Apparatus engineered to your needs. 


Precision Scientific Company 


3737 W. CORTLAND ST.-- CHICAGO 47,ILL. U.S.A. 
Scientific Research 6 Production Control Apparatus 


OFFICES IN CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO. DEAELRS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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American Cyanarnid Compeny 


For your QUALITY and QUANTITY Stearate needs 


always specify 


AERO 
BRAND 
STEARATE 


PURITY 
UNIFORMITY 


You can count on Cyanamid’s AERO 
Branp Stearates for the purity and 
uniformity that increase grease- 
making efficiency and improve lube 
performance. A unique new proc- 
ess, modern equipment, constant 
research and meticulous chemical 
control from raw material to finished 
product will always see to that. 


And you can get prompt deliveries 
of AERO BRAND quality stearates, too 
—whether you order by the bag or 
by the carload. So, make Cyanamid’s 
modern facilities your dependable 
source of supply. Place an order 
today. * Trademark 


AMERICAN Caanamid COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Be Sure of 


COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 


Here Is Another Addition To The 
Hundreds of Battenfeld Lubricating 
Greases Available Under Your Brand 


INSOLUBLE IN GASOLINE AND OTHER 
PETROLEUM DERIVATIVES 

Again Battenfeld broadens its lubricating grease line 

with an unusual specialized product. 

Gasoline Pump Lubricant is a new formulation man- 

ufactured to a gun grease consistency — yet it contains 

no petroleum derivatives. Gasoline or other petroleum 
roducts cannot dissolve or wash this lubricant from 
earings. It sticks closely — adds years of wear to 

pump bearings. 


EASY TO SELL 
Every Filling Station, Bulk Plant, Compounding Plant @ 
and Refinery will welcome this new lubricant. It 
means an end to leaky oil and gasoline pumps that 
eat into profits and are dangerous fire hazards. 
Like all Battenfeld products, Gasoline Pump Lubri- 
cant is available to you packaged under your own 
brand and company name. Write today for com- 
plete details. 


BATTENFELD 


GREASE & Ott CORPORATION 


PREVENTS LEAKS & 
FIRE HAZARDS 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
) North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
A 


32nd & Roanoke 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WHEREVER PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
ARE PUMPED 
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LUBRICATION 
PROTECTION 


Zee u Lubrico 
ivoricotlon: products. are from 


812 NORTH mAIN STREET 
DISTRIBUTOR FOR CANADA — NAL RAMS, LID, BOK BRANDON, MANITOBA 
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MILLIONS 


G. P.& F. E-Z-FILL Grease Gun Loader Containers 


OF POUNDS OF 
GREASE ARE SOLD 
EACH YEAR IN... 


CONVENIENCE .. . that’s the big reason for the popularity of this con- 
tainer. E-Z-FILL saves a lot of work for the man who uses a grease gun. 
It's a gun filling specialist that allows the grease to be drawn directly 
from the pail without removing the cover. 


IT’S CLEAN — There is no messy handling involved. The grease never touches 
anything except the inside of the pail and the inside of the gun. The shut-off 
disc prevents drippings before and after the gun is filled. 


T’S FAST — Because it’s simple to use. Just screw the gun into the socket, draw 
out the plunger and remove the gun. That’s all there is to it. 


As the grease is drawn out a follower plate moves down and controls its uniform 
removal. No air pockets in the gun. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL — Because there is no wasted grease. Dirty grease is wasted 


money ... but in this pail it can’t get dirty because it is never exposed. Dirt, grit 
and moisture can’t get into it. 


Farmers, industrial plants, garages . . 
grease .. 


. anyone who uses 
. appreciates and wants these conveniences. 


Are you selling part of these millions and millions of pounds of grease that are 
bought each year in E-Z-FILL Grease Gun Loader Containers? Why miss your 
share of this tremendous market? 


AVAILABLE NOW IN 25 AND 35 POUND SIZES 
Write today for more details on the E-Z-W ay to boost your sales. 
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WITCO QUALITY STEARATES 


available from two big modern plants: 


aluminum: barium: calcium: lead: lithtum 


The Witco Chemical Company produces Witco Stearates in its own manufacturing 
plants — one located in Brooklyn, New York and the other in Chicago, Illinois. 

Over twenty-five years’ experience in the manufacture of stearates — plus con- 
tinual research and laboratory control — are your guarantee of unexcelled quality 
and uniformity — no matter from which plant your shipment is made. 

Stocks are maintained throughout the country so that you can be assured of 
prompt deliveries to meet all your requirements. 


Remember: Wrrco Quality Stearates . . . for the production of quality greases. 


YOU KNOW THAT WITCO MAKES HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES * BOSTON * CHICAGO * DETROIT * CLEVELAND * SAN FRANCISCO * AKRON * LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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Highest Registration for N. L. G. J. 


94 Companies Now Listed 
One Sending 31 Representatives 


With 94 companies alrcady repre- 
sented, the 17th annual meeting is an 
assured success. Most astonishing 
fact is the number of representatives 
registered from each company—31 
are already registered from one or- 
ganization. Judging from the number 
of representatives registered from 
each company, the trend seems to b> 
toward, ‘no second-hand information 
for our company or its representa- 
tives.” Everyone seems to be march- 
ing in the direction of bringing the 
message of this meeting directly to as 
many of their personnel as possible. 


Many Representatives 
Bringing Wives 

This meeting is also proving tre- 
mendously popular with the ladies. 
More than 70 wives and members of 
families are now registered, with 
more coming in. From the looks of 
things now, many of those attending 
are combining a family vacation with 
their annual pilgrimage to learn more 
about the lubricating grease industry. 


Hotel Reservations Available 


A short time ago word was sent 
from the N. L. G. I. office that no 
more hotel space was available. In 
answer to a multitude of new reser- 
vations, we were successful in obtain- 
ing a block of additional double 
rooms. These are fast becoming ex- 
tinct with no prospect of obtaining 
more, such has been the demand for 
space this year. 

Although some space is still avail- 
able, you had better make vour reser- 
vation NOW. Remember, you can 
always cancel a reservation, but a 
new one is difficult to obtain. 


FOR RESERVATIONS — NOTIFY THE 
N. L. G. I. OFFICE, 4638 MILL CREEK 
PARKWAY, KANSAS CITY 2, MO. 


Make yours before it's too late. At- 
tend this meeting. Now as never be- 
fore, first-hand information has be- 
come exceedingly valuable. Don't 
depend this year on hear-say and 
second hand reports of what went 
on at your convention. Get there 
YOURSELF and hear the latest 
about your industry. It will be one 
of your best investments during 1949 
and 1950. 

Vice President Daniel, Chairman 
of our 1949 Program Committee, has 
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completed his job. The result will be 
a program intensely interesting to the 
entire membership; it covers a range 
of subjects directly affecting all 
branches of our industry. 


ABOUT THE COVER... 


Modern, more efficient packaging 
means money saved not only by the 
manufacturer of the product but 
primarily by the user of such prod- 
uct. A case in point is the packaging 
of Stearates. These metallic soaps of 
aluminum, calcium, magnesium and 
zinc are now available from Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company exclusively, 
in strong multi-wall (5 ply) paper 
bags, of which the outer layer is wet- 
strength paper. 


The advantages of this bag pack- 
ing to the user of stearates are three- 
fold. In shipping, the bags with- 
stand rough handling better than 
rigid cartons. In handling. time and 
labor are saved as bags are easily 
unloaded from freight car or truck; 
can more easily be transported by 
hand truck, or carried, than the 
heavier, bulkier rigid cartons; can be 
stacked in small, irregular areas close 
to process equipment; are easy to 
open. Small, 25-lb. net bag unit may 
eliminate weighing into process. In 
storage. space is saved as bags, 
ideally adapted to modern palletized 
storage, can be stacked to any 
height and also fit into small, irregu- 
lar areas. Empty bags occupy little 
space and are easily disposed of. 


NO SECOND HAND INFORMATION 
IN OUR ORGANIZATION --- 

WE'RE ALL GOING TO THE 
1949 MEETING | 


4g B. G. Symon, President N.L.G.I. 


How often should motor oil be 
changed? This is a subject so timely 
that I feel I should devote a column 

to it even though it is outside 
the N.L.G.I.'s_ immediate 
sphere of interest. Actually, 
however, it’s not too far 
afield, because most readers 
of the Spokesman are inter- 
ested in one way or another, 
in lubricants in general. 


In the past few months, 
many newspaper and maga- 
zines have carried stories 
stating, under startling head- 
lines, that oil changes are 
necessary only every three or 

four thousand miles and implied that the oil industry 
is guilty of ‘ featherbedding” practices. In most cases, 
the stories quoted government officials or automo- 
bile manufacturers. Because of their wide circulation, 
these articles should be a cause of concern to all of us 
in the motor oil field. They point straight toward a 
big job we have to do. We must distribute straight- 
forward information on this subject through every 
possible channel, particularly through service station 
dealers to counteract the misleading information be- 
ing spread. 


We need to emphasize only a few simple facts: 


(1) Although many government agencies and 
automobile manufacturers recommend _ oil-drain 
periods in excess of 1,000 miles, most of them qualify 
this recommendation with numerous. exceptions. 
Their advice does not apply, for example, to “driving 
over dusty roads,” “short runs in cold weather, such 
as city driving and excessive idling,” and so forth. 
We must urge motorists to read the fine print as well 
as the startling headline in government and automo- 
bile manufacturers’ recommendations. A careful 
reading of such exceptions as the above discloses 
that they apply to most cars on the road. 


(2) According to the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, the industry's recommendation of an oil change 
every 1,000 miles ‘is based on averages, the result 
of observing the performance of millions of cars op- 
erating billions of miles.’ It is obviously impractical 
for the ordinary motorist to make the careful chem- 
ical analysis necessary to determine whether or not 
his oil needs changing before or after the 1,000-mile 
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mark. His best course is to accept the recommenda- 
tion proved through years of tests, to be safe and de- 
pendable for most cars. Of course, operators of large 
fleets such as government agencies who employ 
competent engineers and chemists to supervise oper- 
ating costs can afford to make certain adjustments 
from these averages to suit their own operating con- 
ditions. Because the ordinary motorist is not in a 
position to do this, he must, as he does in his other 
operations, “pay an insurance premium” and drain 
on. “‘average”’ safe periods. 

(3) One thousand mile oil changes are actually 
more economical than less frequent changes. The 
A.P.I. pamphlet, Often’ Should I change My 
Oil?” gives three reasons why this is so: ‘First, 
draining (at 1,000 miles) gets rid of the contam- 
inants that speed up wear and impair performance, 
waste power and fuel; second, engine deposits built 
up by excessively long use of oil impair piston ring 
and valve performance, thereby actually increasing 
oil and iol consumption; third, efficient lubrication 
with fresh, clean oil reduces service troubles and ex- 
pense, improves reliability and lengthens car life.” 

(4) Some motorists believe that use of oil filters 
eliminates the need for frequent oil changes. They 
should be told that filters, when replaced regularly, 
are a means of extending engine life. not the drain 
period. While they help to remove dirt and other 
abrasive particles from the oil, they do not effectively 
remove other contaminants, mainly from partly 
burnt fuel which are soluble in the oil and which are 
equally damaging to the engine. 

(5) Some motorists believe it unnecessary to 
change oil frequently because they use their cars 
only for short trips. They should be told that, from 
the point of view of engine oil deterioration, on-and- 
off driving around town is perhaps the severest con- 
dition a car has to meet. 

Space limitations make it impossible to list all the 
reasons why motorists should change oil every 1,000 
miles. Most readers of the Spokesman know them 
well, and everyone should remember that it’s up to us 
to publicize them. A good way to do it is to distribute 
copies of the A.P.I. pamphlet, “How Often Should I 
Change My Oil,” to service station dealers, in order 
to arm them with convincing answers to motorists’ 
questions. Or if you prefer, prepare a mailing piece 
of your own on the subject. The important thing is: 
let's combat this misinformation before it spreads 
any further. 
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rs TIME To DO A 


selling job 


By RAY SHAW 
President The Chek-Chart Corporation 


DON'T KNOW whether the sales curve on automotive 

lubricants is up or down because, so far as | am aware, 
there are no uniform and properly classified sales statistics 
available in your field of operations. 


But I do know that you have been innocent victims, so to 
speak, of dangerous and misleading propaganda during the last 
few months; and I fear that unless you take vigorous measures 
to carry the truth to the public, you will suffer a drastic and 


permanent loss of business. 


I refer, of course, to the false conclusions drawn from the 


misleading statements by writers who see an easy way 
to sell their articles by lambasting our industry. 


Controlled Tests Plus Sloppy Reporting Equals Accidents 


The more I think about these articles, the more con- 
firmed I become in previously held opinions of their 
danger to the safety of our people. If a private corpora- 
tion—an oil company, for example—wanted to establish 
facts which would be applicable to every-day condi- 
tions it would do its best to simulate those conditions in 
its tests. These articles are based on an entirely differ- 
ent set of rules. They report on the behavior of vehicles 
which enjoy all the benefits of controlled maintenance 
and which have in their crankcases specially fortified, 
heavy duty motor oils meeting rigid U. S. Army speci- 
fications. Then they publicize a report which conveys 
the impression that the every-day driver may safely 
adopt the same drain interval at a time when public- 
spirited agencies are engaged in a crusade to cut down 
our alarming automobile accident rate by exercising 
greater diligence in keeping our cars in safe operating 
condition, 


It is true that these reports make certain exceptions. 
“More frequent changes may be needed,” they say, “in 
cars which make many stop-and-go runs in cold 
weather or which are often driven in sand or dust.” 
Psychologists tell me, however, that the human mind 
seeks constantly to coddle its owner by throwing off 
the unpleasant and retaining the pleasant aspects of any 
situation. All that most readers will conclude from 
these reports is: that they may forget their motor oil 
for more than 1,000 miles. And since many car owners 
associate crankcase drains with chassis lubrication, they 
will overlook this phase of maintenance too—until 
failure of some part places them on the receiving end of 
a big repair bill or, even worse, in the middle of a seri- 
ous accident. 
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MR. SHAW 


Car Owners Realize Relationship — Do We? 


I realize that members of the Institute are primarily 
interested in lubricating greases rather than motor oil. 
But because the two are so closely related in the minds 
of most car owners, grease manufacturers have good 
reason to join the motor oil boys in counteracting the 
influence of these recent reports. 


“Exceptions” and “Normal” Reveal Truth 


One effective method lies in exposing the truth by 
bringing out into the open the exceptions found both in 
these reports and the manuals of automobile manufac- 
turers. Most of these exceptions stress departures from 
“normal” driving conditions—cold weather, frequent 
starts and stops, dusty roads, etc. 


The danger of the word “normal” is that most of us 
feel that our driving falls within its meaning. Actually, 
it is probable that most cars encounter the exceptions. 
We use our automobiles for short trips—to the railroad 
station, the shopping centers, to nearby friends, to the 
movies, etc. Every urban housewife, busy with her 
daily cleaning chores, will confirm the fact that the air 
of cities and towns is laden with dust. Country dwellers 
will tell you that in dry periods every driver using 
gravel roads creates his own dust storm, and that its 
effects extend to paved roads. Those of us who live in 
northern climates use our cars through the winter and 
thus cannot escape cold-weather driving. Where, then, 
does one find “normal” conditions which, in the sense 
used, seem to mean “ideal” conditions? 


Facts to Public by Cooperation 


As we all know, there are also many technical condi- 
tions that make over-extended drain periods dangerous 
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and expensive—conditions having to do with the close- 
fitting parts of modern cars, fuel and water dilution, 
abrasive contaminates, oxidation, etc. These have been 
well covered in recent papers by Dayton P. Clark, 
chairman of the American Petroleum Institute Lubrica- 
tion Committee, and A. C. Pilger, of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Tide Water Associated Oil Company. There 
is no need in repeating them here. It would be a mis- 
take to assume, however, that because oil men know the 
facts and discuss them among themselves, they will 
automatically influence public opinion. To be effective, 
they must be carried to the public—in articles in popular 
magazines, through your own bulletins and house or- 
gans and, most important, through your contacts with 
service station operators, garages and car dealers. 


Cooperation in undoing some of the effects of these 
recent reports is important because drain intervals have 
a direct bearing on frequent grease lubrication. But 
such cooperation is by no means the main subject of 
this message. The point I really want to get over is 
that the time has come to apply some real merchandis- 
ing to lubricating grease sales. 


Consider the facts. Here you are making one of the 
most important of all automotive “‘parts’—the “part” 
that protects other parts from premature wear. You 
help to supply one of the world’s most economical and 
important forms of insurance. You provide the in- 
gredients of a service that should be applied to 30 
million vehicles every 1,000 miles. What's more, you 
should enjoy the advantage of almost universal agree- 
ment on this point; for while car manufacturers recom- 
mend different drain intervals, all, with a single excep- 
tion, recommend 1,000-mile chassis lubrication. Service 
station operators like 1,000-mile chassis lubrication be- 
cause of the regular opportunity it provides to inspect 
the customer's car, and keep it in safe running condi- 
tion for his family and himself. 


And so we have a situation wherein everybody with- 
in the industry is agreed on 1,000-mile chassis lubrica- 
tion. But what have you done to sell the idea to the 
car-owning public? How many car owners could list 
even a fair percentage of the parts and the units that 
are protected by such lubrication, or explain its rela- 
tionship to low maintenance cost and car safety? How 
many service station operators have been trained to 
deliver a convincing safety story on 1,000-mile lubrica- 
tion? What steps have you taken to keep the idea of 
1,000-mile lubrication constantly in the minds of motor- 
ists? In a word, what action have you directed to the 
all-important safety objective of increasing overall use 
of automotive greases? 


It's a job that should be done, gentlemen, and it needs 
to be done quickly, before growing doubt about oil 
changes leads to increasing carelessness in chassis lu- 
brication. 


No Magic Formula Offered 


I can offer you no magic formula by which the desired 
results may be quickly accomplished. But I do have a 
deep faith in the power of well planned and sustained 
publicity when applied to worthy causes. I think of 
how effectively the orange growers keep reminding us 
of the health and taste appeal of their product; of the 
way in which the slogan of a dentifrice manufacturer has 
led tens of thousands of us to visit our dentists twice a 
year, and of the success of the florists in making “Say 
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It with Flowers” a universally recognized slogan. I 
can't help thinking that some of the methods used in at- 
taining these ends could be used with profit in making 
1,000-mile lubrication the rule rather than the excep- 
tion among car owners. Such an objective is of nation- 
wide significance because it affects the safety and eco- 
nomical performance of our national pool of motor 
vehicles—30 million vehicles with a combined value of 
perhaps 30 billion dollars. 


A National Educational Campaign 


Many of you will throw up your hands at the very 
suggestion of a national educational program because of 
the limited funds available for promotion. As a matter 
of fact, there is much that can be done by any company 
which does not involve additional expenditure. As for 
the entire job, if it is too big to tackle individually, may- 
be it should be tackled collectively. Maybe the activi- 
ties of the Institute should be expanded to include a 
full-scale program of sales research, publicity and edu- 
cation. It is not, however, the function of this article 
to discuss the means by which the program may be 
activated but rather to point out some of the things that 
should be done as a matter of good business and public 
service. 


The First Step to Educating Public 


First among these things I would place the task of 
enlisting the support of the industry in behalf of its own 
slogan—‘Lubricate for Safety Every 1,000 Miles.” It 
pains me every time I think of that slogan. It is a good 
slogan. It has rhythm, rememberance value and safety 
value. It has the sanction of both your Institute and the 
Lubrication Committee of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. And yet, it has failed to win the cooperation of 
those whom it would benefit most. 


To get an idea of the recognition this safety message 
might now be enjoying, think of the billions of messages 
that the oil industry has delivered since it was first in- 
troduced—-through the medium of letterheads and 
printed forms, bulletins and house organs, radio and 
television programs, painted signs and billboards, maga- 
zine advertising and direct mail. Without adding to 
costs, the slogan could have been included in most of 
these messages. It could rank among America’s best- 
known urges. It could have been impressed so deeply 
in the minds of car owners as to govern their lubricating 
habits. But the industry failed to get back of it with 
enthusiasm and a golden opportunity was muffed. 


What Is Your Record of Support? 


Before blaming the other fellow for this condition, it 
might be well to examine your own record of support. 
Do the words ‘Lubricate for Safety Every 1,000 Miles” 
appear on your letterheads, invoices and statement 
forms? Have you issued instructions to your advertis- 
ing department and advertising agency to include them 
in all literature? Only through 100 per cent cooperation 
can the message attain its full power and influence. 


Fortunately, it is not too late. The opportunity is 
still there and the avenues of publicity still exist. Am 
I wrong in saying that your industry will be guilty of 
bad judgment and bad business if it does not unite in 
making an effective slogan part of the American vo- 
cabulary? 
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What is your lubrication problem? 


Differing as much in lubrication From his experience, the Shell Lubrication En- 
requirements as they do in size, gineer can help you when something’s wrong and 
high-speed knitting needles and needs quick attention—and he can help prevent 
ponderous power shovel gears trouble by analyzing your equipment right now to 
both operate perfectly under the protection of the see that you are getting the benefit of all that’s new 
correct Shell lubricant. in lubrication. 
The Shell Lubrication Engineer has as his stock in 
trade a lubricant to meet your every need...hisfunc- Call the Shell Lubrication En- 
tion is to select the right one for each job, or todraw _ gineer any time. He’s a good man 
on the full resources of Shell Research if necessary. to know. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, incorporate 


50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; or 100 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
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SYNTHETIC-100 


Extreme Jell Aluminum 
Stearate 


Has been warmly received by grease manufacturers and proven 


to have the following advantages over other grades of Aluminum 


Stearate: 


GIVES HIGHEST YIELD, NON-BLEEDING LUBRICANTS 
WITH ALL OILS. 


SHOWS BEST ON PENETRATION TESTS, BOTH WORKED 
AND UNWORKED. 


GIVES HIGHER MELTING POINT GREASES. 


AFFORDS CONSIDERABLE SAVINGS IN COST BECAUSE 
LESS IS USED. 


UNIFORM, LABORATORY CHECKED PRODUCTION. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


SYNTHETIC PRODUCTS CO. 


(Established 1917) 
1798 LONDON ROAD CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
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About the Author 


Raymond Shaw, President of The Chek-Chart 
Corporation, 31 East Congress Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, has for many years been connected with 
the lubrication and accessory information branch 
of the petroleum marketing industry. 


In gathering and compilation of Chek-Chart 
service data, he and his organization have had 
much contact with the automotive and accessory 
industry, as well as with the petroleum industry. 
Chek-Chart Lubrication Guides and Chexall Ac- 
cessory Service information are used wherever 
automotive equipment is lubricated and serv- 
iced—not only in the United States but in many 
foreign countries. 


Mr. Shaw began his business career in news- 
paper work, where he first visualized the op- 
portunities inherent in the oil marketing field. 
He became the advertising manager for “Oil 
News” and started the publication, “Fuel Oil.” 
He was responsible for the formation of the Illi- 
nois Oil Marketers Association, served as ad- 
vertising director of Independent Oil Men of 
America, and served on the staff of Roche Ad- 
vertising Agency. 

During World War II, Mr. Shaw and his or- 
ganization were called upon by the War De- 
partment to assist in setting up a lubrication 
program for most of the Army’s mechanized 
equipment. The program was so valuable in 
assuring that military equipment was properly 
serviced that it was carried over into peacetime 
Army operations. 


Mr. Shaw is well known throughout the auto- 
motive and petroleum industries. He is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Automotive Engineers and 
American Petroleum Institute. 


Recognized throughout the industry as an 
authority in marketing practices, Mr. Shaw is in 
great demand as a speaker wherever oil mar- 
keters congregate; on many occasions his talks 
have provided the necessary “push” in the 
development of new marketing approaches and 
practices. 


Higher Degree of Standardization 


High on the agenda of things to be done is a con- 
certed effort to bring a higher degree of standardi- 
zation in lubrication recommendations. When manufac- 
turers specify different lubricants for comparable units 
and points, two very serious conditions arise: 


1. The total number of grades and types recom- 
mended by all manufacturers becomes so great 
that no lubrication department can stock all of 
them. This necessitates substitution by men 
totally unqualified to say which type and grade 
can safely be used in place of those specified. 
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When lubrication men notice differences in recom- 
mendations covering the same or comparable 
units, they tend to lose faith in all recommenda- 
tions. 


Serving both the automotive and oil industries, The 
Chek-Chart Corporation has taken the lead in calling 
attention to these dangers and in urging cooperation in 
correcting a situation that is already serious and des- 
tined to grow worse unless remedial action is taken. As 
part of its program, our company has prepared com- 
plete comparison charts which show graphically the 
differences in recommendations, lubrication intervals 
and temperature ranges governing parts which are 
similar in design and function. The response has been 
most gratifying. Automotive engineers and petroleum 
engineers both agree on the need for standardization. 
What is now needed is a plan for turning agreement 
into action. The project is currently under considera- 
tion by the Lubrication Committee of American Petro- 
leum Institute. Perhaps your Institute could help to 
speed its fulfillment. 


Training Program for Everyone 


One of the greatest and most urgent needs in your 
business, in my opinion, is a full-scale, authoritative 
training program which should extend from top man- 
agement to sales representatives and be carried by the 
latter to every service station operator in the country. 
If your men are to coach the dealer in selling lubrica- 
tion, they must themselves be real authorities. They 
should know the design and function of the parts pro- 
tected by chassis lubrication; be thoroughly familiar 
with the nature and application of lubricants and the 
requirements and peculiarities of various car models, 
with special reference to such modern developments as 
Dynaflow, Hydromatic, Fluid Drive, etc. They should 
have at their finger-tips a mass of information on the 
advantages of 1,000-mile lubrication and the penalty 
of neglect. If every sales and service man of every 
supplier of lubricating greases were properly trained, 
and if every man were charged with the duty of train- 
ing his dealers, a quarter-million service station opera- 
tors and perhaps a like number of their employees 
would be added to your sales force. 


Embark On a Research Program 


I would suggest to you also that either individually 
or collectively you embark upon a program of research 
designed to unearth such facts as the lubrication habits 
of car owners, the reasons for infrequent lubrication, 
the number of accidents that may be traced to lack of 
lubrication, the relative difference in upkeep costs be- 
tween cars that are regularly lubricated and those that 
are not, etc., etc. As part of its assignment the re- 
search men should gather photographs as well as sta- 
tistics. The information so compiled will be of ines- 
timable value both in planning your sales program and 
in gearing it to realities. 


Dramatic Facts from Research 


Using the data and photographs gathered through 
research, you are in a position to prepare and release a 
flow of publicity to newspapers and magazines. The 
speed with which the public learned about the recent 
report that 4,000-mile lubrication is sufficient for safety; 
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is a striking example of the power of publicity. The 
same columns are available to you provided your items 
and stories are based on dramatic facts and skilfully 
prepared, with “angles” that give them popular interest, 
news value or both. 


N.L.G.1. Could Perform Important Service 


Finally, | am hoping that means may be found to 
step up the advertising on | ,000-mile lubrication. If you 
are a member of a large oil company, you have every 
reason to fight for greater recognition in the advertising 
of your firm—on the basis that increased lubrication 
requirements automatically mean increased gasoline 
business, as well as oil, tires, batteries and accessories, 
because it establishes customer confidence. If you manu- 
facture lubricating greases exclusively, you probably 
cannot afford national advertising, but you can supply 
your dealers with signs, hand-out and direct mail pieces, 
radio commercials and newspaper mats. It seems to me 
that your Institute could perform an important service 
in making such material available, thus distributing 
preparation and mechanical costs over many users. 

Such advertising should be factual because we live 
in a realistic period, and it should be based on data and 
photographs gathered by your research program. I en- 
vision a close-up photograph of an accident with text 
which explains that the tragedy was caused by failure 
of a grease-starved part. I see another photograph of 
a repair job with a heading: 2c WORTH OF 
GREASE WOULD HAVE PREVENTED THIS 
53 REPAIR JOB—LUBRICATE FOR SAFETY 

VERY 1.000 MILES. I see advertising signs and 
literature of all kinds made more dramatic and effective 
through collective effort in gathering the required facts 


and pictures and translating them into powerful selling 
messages. 


Merchandising Safety Is Service 


This is the merchandising age. It is an age in which 
many companies and individuals are using highly de- 
veloped methods and techniques to woo the consumer's 
interest. It is easy for a car owner, under such condi- 
tions, to neglect chassis lubrication. But we all know 
that such neglect is costly and can be tragic. As a 
public service, therefore, and as legitimate means of 
protecting your business, I feel that it is time to apply 
some of the same methods and techniques to the mer- 
chandising of lubricating greases. | have a feeling also 
that you will be amazed by the power of cooperative 
effort in which many activities, sponsored by many 
different companies, are all pointed to the same objec- 
tive. That objective, in your case, is to convince the 
American car owner that thrift, prudence and self-pro- 
tection all call upon him to “Lubricate for Safety Every 
1,000 Miles.” 


Reorganization Takes Place 
At A. Gross & Company 
M. J. McCarthy, Vice President and Treasurer, who 


formerly directed sales, now is in charge of purchases, 
as the result of reorganization of the executive person- 
nel of A. Gross & Co., 295 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, manufacturers of stearic acid, red oil, glycerine 
and fatty acids, announced this week by David Ma- 
hany, Chairman of the Board. Eugene W. Adams, 
Vice President, who had been Mr. McCarthy's assist- 
ant, now is in charge of sales under the new setup. 


CONTROLLED MANUFACTURING 


Every product thet is manufactured by the 
Cato Oil & Grease Company is the final result 
of exhoustive laboratory tests. Actuel manu- 
fecturing of all Cato lubricants is scientifically 
controlled. For thet reason, many desirable 
“extras” ore added to even the most bighly 
refined lubricants. Look te Cato for quality 
lubriconts thet can be counted on for ebove- 
the-averege performance. 


Cc AT oO OIL AND GREASE CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. U.S.A. MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTORS & EXPORTERS OF LUBRICANTS 


Engineered 
APPLICATION SERVICE... 


Coato’s engineered application service assures proper 
application of oll lubricants manufactured by the 
compony. Cato engineers are waiting to serve you 
whenever difficulties crise . anxious to assist 
you in working out difficult lubrication problems. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR PACKAGING UNDER YOUR BRAND 
*Colloid Pnocess— Lithium ase 


ULTI-PURPOSE LUBRICANT 


One Lubricating Grease for all uses 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS WATER PUMPS 
CHASSIS WHEEL BEARINGS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS 


One Lubricating Grease for all year round 


WATER REPELLENT HIGH HEAT RESISTANT 
LUBRICATES SUB-ZERO GREATER STABILITY 
TEMPERATURES ECONOMICAL TO USE 


*Colloid Process—Jesco’s Own new process—finer particles, more particles, because of 
increased dispersion—greater stability. 


JESCO LUBRICANTS CO. ‘kansas city, missouri 


| of 


MOONEY CHEMICALS, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Phone 


Superior 1022 2271 SCRANTON ROAD CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Motor at the Left Is Used in Testing High Temperature Greases in the Lubricating Laboratory of the Works Laboratory, General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


What is known 


about 


High-Temperature Greases 


HE AVERAGE grease sold today for lubrication 
of ball and roller bearings will roughly stand about 
80° C or 175° F for continuous operation and for a 
reasonable length of time without needing replacement. 


This is the actual temperature of the grease as 
measured by placing an accurate thermocouple in con- 
tact with the outer race of the bearing. Some spots may 
run, a few degrees hotter, but the above location gives 
a fair average. By a reasonable length of time, is meant 
4 to 12 months, depending on the severity of service. In 
this field there are many good greases that are render- 
ing very satisfactory service. 

The standard tests to which these greases are sub- 
jected are consistency or degree of stiffness, dropping 
point, and a measure of degree of acidity or alkalinity. 
These tests are those sponsored by ASTM, Committee 
D-2 on Petroleum Products. In addition to these, re- 
cent specifications issued by various branches of the 
government call for certain other tests, such as chemical 
stabiltiy or resistance to oxidation by the oxygen ab- 
sorption method bleeding. low temperature torque, etc.. 


which are not yet standardized by ASTM. 


It has been realized for some time that consistency 
as measured at present is only a relative property. It is 
known from past experience that a grease softer than 
a certain consistency will be hard to retain in a bearing, 
especially if there are poor bearing seals. On the other 
hand, if the grease is too stiff, it will not stay in well 
around the ball bearings, but will be thrown out into the 
bearing cap and, besides being too hard to apply with 
the ordinary grease gun supplied for relubricating bear- 
ings, it will channel at low temperatures. 


Therefore, a certain desirable consistency range is 
chosen and the limits established, taking all of these 
things into consideration. Dropping point also is not a 
criterion of what the grease will do in service. It is 
possible to have greases with dropping points ranging 
from about 260° F to more than 400° F, and the grease 
with the 400° F point may not stand an operating tem- 
perature of over 80° C any better than the lower drop- 
ping point grease will. 


Acidity and alkalinity in greases as measured today 
does not mean too much. It is known that when the 
average grease is on the acid side, there is a tendency 
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for the oil and soap to separate (bleeding), and when 
the grease is alkaline there is usually greater physical 
stability and resistance to oxidation. Therefore, most 
manufacturers try to keep their greases alkaline or at 
least neutral. But there is not a good means of evalu- 
ating the acids that may be present in a grease on the 
acid side to see whether they are harmful or not. It has 
always been felt that various greases do not always pro- 
duce the same acids on oxidation. The oxidation prod- 
ucts formed depend upon the type of oil the grease is 
made from, and the break between the acids formed of 
a harmful and harmless nature may be about at the 
water soluble line or at about valeric acid. In other 
words, if the acids formed on oxidation are formic, 
acetic, propionic, butyric or valeric (and they are more 
likely to be acetic or butyric) they may give trouble 
if present in only a few tenths of a per cent if the 
surrounding atmosphere is very humid. 

If they are above valeric acid, such as palmitic, oleic 
or stearic acids, the chances are that they are not too 
harmful. On the alkaline side, some very stable greases 
have been made with a free alkali content as high as 0.8 
per cent. So, even for greases for use at ordinary 
temperatures, there is very little data available, and 
practical tests in operating motors are the best source 
of the final answer. In the field of high temperature 
greases, the lack of knowledge is much more apparent. 
Is it possible to be reasonably certain that a grease 
selected will give satisfactory service at those higher 
temperatures? 

Before answering, consider just what is expected of 
a grease used in bearings. The purpose of all lubricants, 
of course, is to reduce friction by separating the moving 
surfaces with a film of a material that will allow them to 
slide over one another easily. Oils, satisfactorily used 
for many years, are becoming increasingly difficult to 
hold them because of the trends to use thinner grades. 
They drain quickly from the bearings and settle to the 
bottom of the housing, leaving the bearing surfaces 
poorly protected against corrosion. 

If the apparatus is to be used vertically or is located 
in a place where dust and dirt are prevalent, these will 
also find their way into the bearings more readily if oil 
is used. 

To satisfactorily overcome these drawbacks, a very 
elaborate and costly set of seals must be designed. The 
oil must also be replaced frequently. So the use of 
grease has come to the front, because apparatus using 
grease can be built at lower cost, can be better pro- 
tected from dirt, etc., and does not require such fre- 
quent lubrication. 


A grease, being a mixture of an oil and a soap, can 
be no better than the oil from which it is made. In the 
past many greases started off with an oil base that was 
inadequate for use at even ordinary temperatures. 
When considered for high temperature use they were 
hopeless. 

High temperatures do not necessarily mean levels 
of 150° or 200° C, although applications for these 
temperatures are now under consideration. Greases 
are sometimes advertised as being efficient lubricating 
medium at such temperature because they have a drop- 
ping point in that range, but in most cases these claims 
should be taken literally. Investigations have shown 
that there is no known rule to follow, and that results 
will vary with each grease, depending on its constitu- 
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ents and method of manufacture. Very few greases 
will give satisfactory results at temperatures much 
higher than about 85° C for applications which are 
really hard to lubricate, and for those that operate 
higher than 95° C the field of selection among greases 
that will give adequate lubrication becomes really 
narrow. 

There are widely divergent schools of thought on de- 
sirable consistencies of grease for ball and roller bear- 
ing applications. Some specify a very hard, stiff grease, 
most of which will be thrown clear of the bearing, and 
depend on enough oil bleeding to supply the necessary 
lubrication. Because of uncertainty in this factor, there 
has been some opposition to the use of very hard 
greases. 

If the bearing is packed by hand, the use of a stiff 
grease will not be objectionable from the application 
angle, but if the grease is to be applied with a hand- 
pressure gun, it must be capable of being pushed 
through the gun without too much effort. Some of the 
greases contain high viscosity oils that are of such con- 
sistency that only a strong man can exert the necessary 
pressure, if the bearing is to be filled in a reasonable 
length of time. In spite of these factors, most of the 
greases advocated for high temperatures have been 
decidedly on the stiff side in the past. 

In light of these facts, the softer greases have al- 
ways found much favor, and much practice and evi- 
dence to substantiate beliefs that a satisfactory high 
temperature grease can be obtained with worked 
ASTM consistencies ranging from 250 to 290. 

Greases in this range can be more readily applied 
and will be soft enough to lubricate spherical roller 
bearings. This type of bearing is one of the hardest to 
lubricate satisfactorily, and if grease cannot flow in 
around the edges of the rollers easily, excessive wear 
of the retainer follows. As roller bearings are being 
used more widely for some types of electric motors, this 
is a factor that has to be considered. 

The speed at which the bearing operates is also very 
important. It is questionable whether the speed of the 
bearing should be estimated only on the basis of the 
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High Pressure Pump 


Pumps greatest 
volume of any 
lubricant at 


U-S-S Steel Drums 


Pointed - Golvanized - Tinned 
Decorated Stainless 


U-S+S 
Steel Pails 


2} te 6)-gellon 
capacities. Baked 
enamel finishes, in any 
color combination, or 
with lithegraphed 
heads or shells. 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Los Angeles end Alomede, (al. Beaumont end Port Arther, Texes 
Chicege, - Mew Orleans, Le. - Sheren, Pe. 


LEAD NAPHTHENATE 


(liquid & solid) 


LEAD OLEATE 


ALUMINUM STEARATE 


tute HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 


1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


for 
Lubricating Greases 


WERNER G.SMITH CO. 


(Division of Archer-Deniels-Midland Compesy) 
2191 West 110th St., Cleveland, O. 


i STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
STEEL PAILS AND CANS 


All Sizes—All Styles 


We would appreciate your inquiries 


Central Can Company, Inc. 
2415 W. 19th STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


f Cottonseed Fatty Acids 
Tallow Fatty Acids 
Stearic & Oleic Acids 


~ 


Foote 


MINERAL COMPANY - 
a 
ond Chemo 


“Lithium and Strontium Chemicals 
‘or the Petroleum Industry” 
Home Office: 10 E. Chelten Ave. Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Plant: Exton, Po. 
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ARO 


AUTOMOTIVE, INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATING 
EQUIPMENT 


“We Invite Comparison” 


THE ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 
BRYAN, OHIO 


VULCAN STAMPING & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Steel Shipping Containers 


BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 


ZEE LINE Z 


PROMOTIONAL 
LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT 


Sold Exclusively 


TO AND BY THE OIL INDUSTRY 
NATIONAL SALES, INC. 


812 NORTH MAIN @ WICHITA, KANSAS 


FOR IMPROVED GREASES 


NEO-FAT LUB BASE .. . stabilized 
blended fatty acid for soft greases. 


NEO-FAT HF.O. . . . hydrogenated 
fish oil fatty acid for hard greases. 


. . . and these are only two of Armour’s 
complete line of fractionally distilled and 
double distilled fatty acids for grease com- 
sounding. For details, write: 


ARMOUR (Chemical DIVISION 


Chicago 9, 


1355 W. 31st St. 


Animal, Cottonseed, Hydrogenated Fish Oil 
FATTY ACIDS, STEARIC and OLEIC ACIDS for 
compounding Greases and special Lubricants. 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio : 
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rpm, regardless of size of bearing, or whether the run- 
ning feet per minute speed of the balls, as measured by 
taking the diameter between centers of the balls xx 
rpm, should be used as a basis. 

A figure of 2,000 running feet per minute, estimated 
by this latter method, has been suggested as the maxi- 
mum speed at which ball bearings can be run without 
paying especial attention to lubrication, other than 
adding grease once or twice a year. Above that speed, 
grease should be applied more frequently, even if op- 
eration is at room temperature. When the ambient or 
operating temperature is higher, the stability of the 
grease will of course be lessened and more frequent 
replacement may be necessary. 

A very large bearing operating at speeds of approxi- 
mately 600 rpm can also give trouble with lubrication, 
especially if the grease used has a tendency to thin 


down much with working. It is believed that the large | 


balls, moving at not too rapid a rate, mill the grease 
down just as the grease manufacturer may do when he 
works a grease during the manufacturing process. In 
this way a relatively stiff grease may be reduced to a 
thin liquid and leak out. 

An important point in operating at high temperatures 
is not to fill the bearing too full of grease, and to allow 
for the expansion which takes place in volume under 
heat, in varying degree with different greases. A bear- 
ing filled with a pressure relief system should always 
have the excess pressure relieved by opening the drain 
plug and freeing any hardened grease there may be 
there. This should be done at the highest temperature 
at which the motor will operate. If the housing is only 
relieved for ordinary temperatures and the motor is 
suddenly put in a much higher ambient, a grease pres- 
sure may build up in the housing which will thin the 
grease down so much that it churns in the housing and 
overheats the bearing. Most hot running bearings cool 
down quickly when the excess grease is removed. 

High temperatures can do many things to a grease, 
such as causing rapid oxidation, thinning of consistency, 
evaporation of oil, stiffening, and, under certain extreme 
conditions, even causing corrosion. 

Oxidation is one of the worst troubles to overcome. 
The rate increases rapidly as temperatures exceed 
about 190° F. Noticeable effects of oxidation are a ran- 
cid odor, increase in acidity, decrease in the dropping 
point, and in some cases, bad separation of oil and soap. 
Finally, the grease becomes sticky and gummy, and if 
the apparatus is idle for a long time, bearings may be- 
come locked or frozen. If a grease of the proper soap 
base is not chosen, it may actually be operating at a 
temperature above its melting point, in which case the 
grease will liquefy and run out if the housing is not 
tight. 

If the grease is made of an oil of light viscosity from 
an oil from which the light volatile ends have not been 
removed, there may be a high evaporation rate. Some 
greases are known to have lost 65 per cent of their 
weight under high temperatures. Under these circum- 
stances, the remaining mixture is so high in soap that 
it becomes very stiff and hard, and bearings fail from 
lack of lubricant. 

Corrosion is only rarely noticeable, but if there are 
bronze retainers in the bearings, if the grease has oxi- 
dized quite badly, and if the apparatus is operating 
in a highly humid atmosphere or near salt water, a 
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green coloring of both bronze and grease may be en- 
countered with some types of greases. 

These inherent faults of the grease can be overcome 
to some extent. Logical steps are to use soaps of a 
nature which will stand higher temperatures, to use an 
oil of good viscosity (500 sec. at 100° F. or higher) 
from which the light ends have been removed and a 
suitable anti-oxidant added in sufficient concentration, 
and to choose a grease that will not be driven off at 
the operating temperature. Incidentally, very few satis- 
factory anti-oxidants have been found to date. 

During the war there was a Government requirement 
for high-temperature, water-insoluble greases, and sev- 
eral were developed to Government specifications. 
Peacetime applications for this type of grease are very 
rare. There were many differences of opinion as to 
what constituted water insolubility. Most sodium and 
sodium-calcium base greases were eliminated by this 
restriction, and in general these two types have been 
most successful for high-temperature applications. The 
high-temperature, water-insoluble greases usually con- 
tained lithium. But grease manufacturers have been at 
work during the past few years, and new types of 
grease now are available for high-temperature work. 

The metals with which the grease is in contact with 
have a big effect on its stability at high temperatures. 
Experiments have shown that the rate of oxidation of a 
grease that is in contact with bearings fitted with bronze 
retainers is three to four times that of ordinary steel. 
On the other hand, ordinary naval brass seems to sub- 
mit most rapidly to oxidation with aluminum bronze 
also being quickly affected. Stainless and rustless steels 
are not too good. One of the most stable surfaces how- 
ever, is chromium plate. There is a distinct possibility 
that the bearings and housings of the future will have 
to have the metals used in their construction given 
very careful consideration as operations in the high- 
temperature field expand. 

At the present time there is not enough data on high- 
temperature greases, computed on a comparative basis, 
to point the way very far in this direction. The most 
complete set of test data was given by J. F. Mac- 
phearson of the Lynn Works of General Electric 
Company in an article entitled “High Temperature 
High Speed Testing of Ball Bearing Greases.""* Some 
of this work was also covered by an article in the Gen- 
eral Electric Review for August, 1945. 

Although the temperature of the bearings was held 
at nearly 150° C., the speed used during these tests 
was 8500 rpm or more, as the test appartus was air- 
craft generators. Bearings operating at this speed can 
be run successfully on hard greases that might be too 
stiff to work efficiently at lower speeds. Plans are 
going forward for the construction of a piece of stand- 
ard test apparatus that will evaluate greases in bearings 
of at least average size over a wide temperature and 
speed range. 

Mr. Macphearson’s article stresses the bleeding of 
oil from a grease in the right proportion as a very im- 
portant factor for satisfactory lubrication. This is es- 
pecially true at high temperatures. Unfortunately, at 
the present time there is no approved method for meas- 
uring the rate of oil released from a grease to the bear- 
ing, as distinct from the proposed bleeding tests for 
greases, which are conducted while the grease is not 

*A.S.T.M. Bulletin, May, 1946. 
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e@eee when aluminum stearate lubricating grease is cooked 
and cooled on a continuous basis with VoTaTor 
grease making apparatus. Heat transfer in seconds cuts 
cost. Completely closed operation eliminates danger. Com- 
pletely controlled operation assures uniform quality. Na- 
tionally known grease makers have found it pays to discard 
potluck batch methods. Write for case history facts. The 
Girdler Corporation, Votator Division, Louisville 1, Ky. 


District Offices: 150 Broadway, New York City 7 + 2612 Russ Bidg., 
San Francisco 4 . Twenty-two Marietta Bidg., Rm. 1600, Atlanta 3 


CONTINUOUS HEAT TRANSFER SYSTEMS FOR VISCOUS MATERIAL 


VOTATOR VorTaTor is a trade mark applying only to products of The Girdler Corporation 
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GREASE HEaTER + 


GREASE WORKER 


A Complete Line of Quality Oils and Greases 


* 


GULF OIL CORPORATION— GULF REFINING COMPANY 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES REFINERIES 
iftsburgh, Pa.—loledo, O.—Cincinnati, O. 
Pittsburgh—Atlanta—New Orleans Port Arthur, Tex.—Fort Worth, Tex. 
Houston—Louisville—Toledo Swostwates, Ten. 
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in Grease | 


being agitated or churned as it might be in a bearing 
housing. 

Again, there is very little data available on the max- 
imum viscosity of the oils practical for use in making 
high-temperature greases. Probably one of the limiting 
features would be the temperature at which these 
greases must operate on the low side. Most high-vis- 
cosity oils have high pour tests, and a grease made from 
them that would be efficient at temperatures much be- 
low 20° F. would be unusual. But if the ambient tem- 
perature is always high, this type of an oil would not 
be a drawback from that angle, but might cause the 
bearing to heat up excessively. More experimenting 
along this line remains to be done. 

Of the new types of greases being manufactured 
which have good possibilities for high temperature use, 
two varieties stand out prominently. These are the sili- 
cone greases and those made of synthetic oils not of 
the silicone type. 


There are several grades of silicone grease available, 
and claims have been made for successful operation for 
hundreds of hours at temperatures of 300° F. or even 
close to 400° F. One good feature of the silicone greases 
is that there is very little of the evaporation loss or 
change of consistency between low and high tempera- 
tures, that is found in the ordinary grease made from 
petroleum oils. There are factors of wear to be con- 
sidered and overcome, however, before these greases 
can gain unqualified approval. 


The other synthetic but non-silicone variety includes 
at least two types of synthetic oils of definite chemical 
composition which are combined with suitable soaps to 
make greases. At present lithium is finding considerable 
favor as a soap. 

These greases were developed by goverriment agen- 
cies during the war, but are now being made commer- 
cially by several companies. They have low evaporation 
loss and seem to have a wider temperature range, both 
on the high and the low side, than greases made from 
the same viscosity of petroleum oils. 


Most greases seen up to the present time have not 
contained oils of very high viscosity, and the conclusion 
arises that a more complex synthetic oil of higher vis- 
cosity will be needed to make a real high temperature 
grease. There are problems of corrosion to contend 
with here too, but those can be overcome. The rate of 
wear is not a factor, at least in some types of these 
greases. All in all, they seem to show the greatest 
promise of any products for further development, and a 


thorough, cooperative test program is planned for them 
soon. 

With these facts in mind, it can truthfully be said 
progress is being made in developing greases that will 
operate under higher temperatures. As each objective 
is met, there will always be some application which re- 
quires performance at a still more elevated temperature, 
providing a new goal to shoot at. Eventually, greases 
should be available that will meet all the temperature 
demands imposed upon them. 


Micro-Set Manostat Regulates 
And Holds Constant Vacuum 


The Precision Scientific Company has developed the 
Micro-Set Manostat, for regulating and holding a con- 
stant vacuum. Its most intensive application will be 
found in the Petroleum, Organic Chemical and similar 
industries for vac- 
uum distillation. 

The apparatus is 
installed between a 
vacuum pump and a 
distillation system. It 
operates on a princi- 
pal of controlled leaks 
to atmosphere. Ex- 


cess vacuum is 
leaked constantly, if 
necessary, through 


one end of a double 
glass stopcock. Leak- 
age at the other end 
of the stopcock is 
controlled through a 
Micro-Set platinum- 
to-mercury regulator 
which actuates a 
solenoid (through a 
relay) to open or 
close a leak as 
needed. 

The Micro-Set Manostat has a control sensitivity of 
better than 0.05 mm. Hg. and it operates from atmo- 
spheric to absolute vacuum. Within any 100 mm range, 
the Micro-Set regulator is the only adjustment used. 
Glass parts are fitted with ground glass connections. 
To promote accurate operation, the entire unit is en- 
closed in a dust proof housing. 


GREASE MAKING 
For best products use 


FEP-ROCK 


} Address inquiries to: 


616 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 


UNIFORM HIGH-QUALITY OILS ARE ESSENTIAL TO BETTER 


} —Non-Viscous and Viscous Neutral Oils © Bright Stock © “G” Cylinder Stock 


DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 


90, ILLINOIS 


Used and Reconditioned 


STEEL DRUMS 


READY TO FILL 
Suitable for greases, 
asphalt, paints, oils, 
chemicals, etc. 


} | ALLIED DRUM SERVICE, INC. 


Phone Cypress 4436 
LOUISVILLE 12, KY. 
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Books aud Publications 


ABOUT THE INDUSTRY 


All books reviewed on this page 
may be obtained from the office of 
‘he National Lubricating Grease In- 
stitute, 4638 Mill Creek Parkway, 
Kansas City 2, Missouri. 


The Chemistry of Petroleum Derivatives 
by the late Carleton Ellis, formerly Industrial Research 
Chemist 
Volume I—1,285 pages, 48 figures, $20.00 
Volume I! (Supplementary)—1,464 pages, 350 illustra- 
tions, $22.50 
“The book in its 1,285 pages is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia and the mass of material concerned with the de- 
velopment and utilization of the derivatives of natural 
as and petroleum will be indispensable to technologists. 
t really stands in a definite class by itself by reason of 
its extraordinary comprehensiveness . . . Frequently a 
reviewer, impressed with the authoritative way in which 
a book before him has been produced, is inclined to 
say, ‘This work is indispensable.’ In no case within your 
reviewer's knowledge is that statement more true than 
in Carleton Ellis’s stupendous compilation.’’—A. 


Dunstan, in Chemistry and Industry. 


The Chemistry of Synthetic Resins 
by the late Carleton Ellis 

Two parts in one volume, 6x9, 1,615 pages, $22.50 

Thirteen years after publication, the original edition 
of this unparalleled treatise is still in active demand—a 
record which few technical books can boast! 

Absolutely unique in its meticulous coverage of the 
field of synthetic resin development up to 1935, it is a 
vast and almost inexhaustible reservoir of information 
on patents, processes and uses of all the basic types of 
resins. 

Nearly 13,000 copies of this monumental work have 
been purchased by chemists, laboratories and libraries 
the world over. Now is the time to order yours! 

The Chemistry and Technology of Waxes 
by Albin H. Warth, Chemical Director, The Crown 
Cork and Seal Co., Baltimore, Md. 

525 pages, illustrated, $10.00 _ 

This book is a clearly written, systematic, compre- 
hensive, and descriptive presentation of the chemical 
composition of natural and synthetic waxes. The chap- 
ter on the chemical components of waxes with its many 
tables of physical constants of the wax fatty acids, 
alcohols, esters, and other derivatives enhances the 
value of the book as a reference. It may be remarked 
that books on oils, fats, and waxes cover the first two 
subjects adequately in most cases but neglect the third. 
This volume, therefore, not only supplies sought-after, 
highly specific information in the field of waxes but fills 
the need for an up-to-date treatment of the subject in 
the English language. 

ConreENts: Foreword; Introductory; Chemical Com- 
ponents of Waxes; The Natural Waxes; Fossil Waxes, 
Earth Waxes, and Lignite Paraffins; Petroleum Waxes; 
Synthetic Waxes and Wax Compounds; Emulsifiable 
Waxes, Waxy Acids and Metallic Soaps; Methods for 
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Determining the Constants of Waxes; Wax Technol- 
ogy—Uses in Industry. Appendix, Tables of Physical 
Constants of Waxes. Authhor Index. Subject Index. 


Oil! Titan of the Southwest 


by Carl Coke Rister 

432 pages, 40 pages of illustrations, maps, charts, 

graphs, $5.00. 

The rush for oil riches is one of the most spectacular 
events in American history. 

The wealth involved makes almost insignificant com- 
parable searches for gold and other metals in North 
America. 

This book, the fruit of three years of steady research 
and writing, is the story of the discovery and production 
of oil in the “Great Pool” from the days of the so-called 
oil springs, through Spindletop, Glenn Pool, Mexia, 
Oklahoma City, East Texas, and other strikes. It is an 
absorbing account of the ment who have produced the 
prime resource of an industrial civilization, written by a 
distinguished historian of the Southwest. 

A significant and important contribution, which will 
be of great value and interest to everyone, from the 
prospector, investor, and tool pusher, to the average 
American who has hardly been aware of the enormous 
transformation which has carried the United States into 
the “age of oil.” 
lon Exchange—Theory and Application 

edited by Frederick C. Nachod, Sterling-Winthrop Re- 

search Institute, Rensselaer, New York 

1949, approximately 400 pages, illustrated, about 

$8.00 

The principles of ion exchange have been well known 
for the past hundred years, but only in the last decade 
have they been applied to fields other than water con- 
ditioning. It may come as a surprise to many that ion 
exchange has found its way into such divergent fields 
and industries as food research, catalysis, the separation 
of rare earth elements, metal recovery, drug manu- 
facture and many more. 

The theory of ion exchange processes also has never 
been fully understood until just recently. The new 
commercial interest has stimulated research and resulted 
in a greater number of papers scattered throughout the 
scientific periodicals. 

Here, for the first time, is a concise, up-to-date 
treatise on this new and important development, a co- 
operative effort by seventeen of the foremost experts 
in this country. 

It is not every day that a new unit process is born. 
lon Exchange is coming into its own to take its place 
ilongside of the older and well-established unit pro- 
cesses, distillation, filtration, adsorption, etc. At this 
time, when it is most essential to have a text at hand that 
completely covers the field, we are happy to introduce 
Ion Exchange—-Theory and Application. 


WALLACE A. CRAIG 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Specializing in lubricating oil compounding and 
blending, grease making, recovery of petroleum 

by-products. 

Surveys—preliminary process design—layouts—ma- 
terial handling—engineering supervision. 

936 E. Ocean Blvd. Long Beach 2, Calif. 
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VACUUM PILOT MIXER—A 
manually operated vacuum pilot 
mixer has been designed by L. O. 
Koven & Bro., Inc. for testing heavy 
lubricating oils in test lots of 5 gals. 
The agitator is operated by a hand 
crank, and a thermometer and pres- 
sure gauge are provided (See cut) 
(Petr. Proc. 4/49 p.442). 


NAPHTHENATE SOAPS — A 
patent issued to Darworth, Inc., de- 
scribes a fusion process for making 
water insoluble salts (metal) of wa- 
ter insoluble organic acids by adding 
to the molten reaction mass of acid 

and metal compound a preformed mixture of a basic 
nitrogen compound with a metallic compound capable 
of ae a Werner complex with the nitrogen com- 


pound (U.S. 2,466,925). 
METAL MACHINING LUBRICANT—A lubri- 


cant suitable for metal machining operations contains 
100-125 parts petroleum lubricating oil, 1-5 parts 
comminuted graphite, 1-16 parts turpentine oil, 1-2 parts 
iron oxide, and 1-5 parts carbon tetrachloride (U.S. 
2,466,927) (Graphol Prods. Co.). 


COMPLEX FROM POLYVALENT SULFO- 
NATE—A Standard Oil Development Co. patent de- 
scribes a lube oil containing 0.1-5% of a complex 
formed between a polyvalent metal hydrocarbon sulfo- 
nate and an ammonium salt such as chloride or ni- 
trate (U.S. 2,467,118). 


SOLID GREASE-—A lubricant grease of solid con- 
sistency is disclosed in a patent to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. It contains 5-40% acetylene black in- 
corporated in a substantially hydrocarbon-insoluble in- 
ert fluorinated hydrocarbon mixture of 60-80% fluorine 
content, obtained by fluorination of a gas oil fraction 


CEES. 2,467,145). 


HIGH TEMPERATURE LUBRICATION — In 
a recent article, Ross of E. F. Houghton & Co., reports 
on a survey of bearing temperatures in plant equip- 
ment. He breaks down high temperature lubrication 
problems into 4 classifications: (1) 150°-300° F., 
(2) 300°-450° F., (3) 450°-650° F., and (4) over 
650° F. Typical cases are given, particularly as ap- 
plied to the ceramics industry (Cer. Ind. 4/49, p. 83). 


DISSOLVING SALTS OF DITHIOPHOS- 
PHORIC ACID — An American Cyanamid Co. 


patent describes a process for preparing a solution in 
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lubricating oil of a heavy metal salt of an oil soluble 
diester of dithiophosphoric acid by adding the ester to 
a dispersion in mineral oil of a divalent metal base 
(Ca or Zn), the dispersion, containing 0.1-5.0% water, 
reacting at 20°-90° C., and removing the oil-insoluble 
reaction salts by filtration (U. S. 2,466,408). 


GREASE GUN—A grease gun head for lever-type 
operated guns is covered in a recent patent issued to 
Sundholm (Can. 455,625). 


PULP PRESS — Jackson & 
Church Co. of Saginaw, Mich., is 
presenting its new ZM intermediate 
pulp press for the continuous separa- 
tion of liquids from solids. A special 
feature is the “floating cone” which 
automatically controls the cake dis- 
charge opening and assures constant 
uniform discharge at any predeter- 
mined pressure (Chem. Rag Prev. 
3/49, p. 131) (See cut). 


NON-BLEEDING GREASE-- 

An anhydrous non-bleeding grease 

consisting of equal amounts of a 

heavy hydrocarbon oil and a nor- 

mally solid soap of a fatty acid, containing less than 

3% glycerin and a fatty acid pitch, is disclosed in a 
Standard Oil Dev. Co. patent (Can. 455,748) 


LITHIUM GREASES — Workers in the Fafnir 
Labs. report that new lithium base greases appear to 
cure fretting corrosion which occurs in small antifric- 
tion bearings subjected to vibratory conditions during 
small oscillating motion (Petr. Times 4/8/49, p. 251). 


OUTBOARD MOTORS—The greasing of gears 
of outboard motors is taken up in detail in the April, 
1949, issue of “Lubrication”. 


METAL LUBRICANT — Shell Development Co. 
covers a lubricant consisting of 1-25% of a laminated 
foliated finely divided antiscoring agent (graphite, mo- 
lybdenum disulfide, vermiculite, talc, tungsten disulfide, 
zinc oxide, calcium oxide, mica, silver sulfate or lead 
iodide), also 10-25% polyisobutylene, and the balance 
being a polymeric silicon-containing compound (U. S. 
2,466,642). 


ELECTRICALGY 
HEATED KETTLE — A 
special Pfaudler stainless 
steel kettle has been constructed 
for Gilman Paint & Varnish 
Co. to be used in processing 
synthetic resin and bodying oils. 
Such a unit might be applicable 
in special grease production 
(Poste, Glass Lining, Vol. 17, 
No. 4, p. 2) (See cut). 


BROCHURES ON ELEC- 

TRIC HEATING — General 

Electric has issued pamphlets 

giving engineering data ana di- 

rections for designing electric heaters. They are en- 

titled “Heating Liquids with Electric Heaters’, ‘“‘Heat- 

ing Surfaces with Blectrie Heaters” and “Heating Pipe- 
lines with Electric Heaters’. 
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GREASE MAKERS 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
PLYMOUTH 
No. 801-22 
and all other Metallic Soaps 
M. W. Parsons, 
Imports & Plymouth 


Organic Labs., Inc. 
59 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 


STANDARDIZED 
AND SPECIAL 


MORE THAN 20 GRADES 
AND TYPES AVAILABLE. 
SAMPLES AND DATA 
ON REQUEST. 


82 Years of Service to Chemical Users 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


MALLINCKRODT ST. St Louis 7, Mo. 
72 GOLD STREET New York 8, N. Y. 


CORRECT 
LUBRICATION 


since 1866 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY, INC. 


26 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LOW TEMPERATURE LU- 
BRICANT-—Still another Standard 
Oil Development patent specifies a 
grease consisting essentially of an 
oily ester of the general formula 
COOR,-R-COOR,, the ester being 
thickened to grease consistency by 
adding 5-25% of a carbon black hav- 
ing high oil absorption and oil thick- 
ening capacity (U.S. 2,467,147). 


OIL INSOLUBLE LUBRI- 
CANT—A further Standard Oil 
Development patent on an acetylene 
black-containing lubricant specifies 
1-20% of the black and 80-99% of 
an oily acrylonitrile-diolefin type co- 
polymer composed of 76-55% diole- 
fin of 4-12 carbon atoms, and 24- 
45% of acrylonitrile, the polymeriza- 
tion being done in presence of a mer- 
captan (u. S. 2,467,148). 


GREASE GUN—A new portable 
gun ($9.37) which develops a pres- 
sure of 10,000 psi, was announced 
by Alemite Corp. (N.Y. Times 
4/2/49 p. 51). 


CONCENTRATE TO _ BE 
ADDED TO LUBE OILS—A 
method for preparing a fluid con- 
centrate of a complex chemical pro- 
duct from an alkaline earth metal 
salt of a petroleum sulfonic acid in- 
volves emulsifying an_ oil-soluble 
mineral oil solution containinng 1 
molecular proportion of the salt with 
0.2-1 molecular proportion of an alka- 
line earth metal chloride in the form 
of a 10-30% aqueous solution, heat- 
ing the emulsion in presence of 0.3- 
1.5% alkaline earth metal hydroxide 
at over 260° F. to completely dehy- 
drate the mixture, and filtering off 
insoluble material (U.S. 2,467,176) 
(Standard Oil Development Co.). 


COLLOIDAL GREASE — An- 
other Standard Oil Development Co. 
patent covers a hydrocarbon oil-in- 
soluble colloidal lubricating grease 
containing essentially glycerin or pe- 
troleum insoluble non-drying fatty 
acid glycerides, thickened to a grease- 
like consistency by incorporating 
therein 11-18% of acetylene carbon 
black (U.S. 2,467,146). 


PATENTS AND APPLICATIONS 
Brit. —_— 4247/49 (Standard Oil 


Dev. Co. )—Lubricating grease. 


Brit. Appl. 7411/49 (Shell Oil)— 
Organic sulfonates. 


Brit. Pat. 618,767 (Swan & Co.)— 
Amino-amine soaps. 


USACO 
AUTOMOTIVE-INDUSTRIAL 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
HYDRAULIC LIFTS 
LUBRICATION EQUIPMENT 
AIR VALVES - COUPLINGS 
DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED STATES 
AIR COMPRESSOR CO. 


5300 HARVARD AVE., CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Ship Safely in 
Barrels made 
by Jal 


JaL STEEL BARREL COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
PLANTS 
North Kansas City, Mo. - Bayonne, N. J. - 
Philadelphia, Pa. - New Orleans, (Gretna) 
la. - Cleveland, Ohio - Port Arthur, Texas 


FISKE BROTHERS 
REFINING CO. 


Established 1870 


NEWARK, N. J. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


LUBRICATING 
GREASES 
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Stearates 


OR. S. C. OGBURN, JR. 


Dr. Ogburn Becomes 
A Foote Director 


Dr. S. C. Ogburn, Jr., who last 
year joined Foote Mineral Company 
of Philadelphia, as Manager of Re- 
search and Development was ap- 
pointed a Director of that firm at a 
recent Stockholders meeting. Dr. Og- 
burn will continue to spark Foote's 
accelerated research and develop- 
ment program. 

The scope of Foote’s research and 
development activities include the de- 
velopment of new and improved 
products and processes in the chemi- 
cal, metallurgical and ceramic fields. 
Various projects in these divisions 
have recently been supplemented by 
several substantial contracts with 
government agencies as well as other 
customers who are heavy consum- 
ers of Foote Products. In all Foote’s 
development projects, Dr. Ogburn is 
placing emphasis on product evalua- 
tion and market applications of ma- 
terials successfully completed in 
either the laboratory or pilot plant. 
Dr. Ogburn's training, technical 
background and demonstrated ability 
in both research and administration 
make him uniquely suited to Foote 
Mineral Company's needs and aims. 
He received the Bachelor of Science 
degree from the University of North 
Carolina in 1921, his Master's from 
Washington and Lee in 1923 and 
his Doctorate from North Carolina 
in 1926. Following several years as 
a member of the faculty of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Dr. Og- 
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burn joined the faculty of Bucknell 
University as Professor of Chemical 
Engineering in 1926. He served as 
head of this department from 1928 
to 1936 and Chairman of the engi- 
neering division from 1933 to 1938, 
leaving to serve in capacities of Pro- 
ject Engineer, Technical Supervisor 
and Research Manager of the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company, New York. 
In this last capacity, Dr. Ogburn was 
administrative supervisor of the en- 
tire research division as well as di- 
rector of all projects at the com- 
pany's laboratory. 

In 1943 Dr. Ogburn became as- 
sociated with the Salt 
Manufacturing Company in Phila- 
delphia as Manager, Research and 
Development. From 1943 until join- 
ing Foote he was responsible for a 
considerable growth and diversifica- 
tion in both organization and _ re- 
search facilities for that company, in- 
cluding the Whitemarch Research 
Laboratories. 

Dr. Ogburn is a member of the 
American Chemical Society, The 
American Society of Engineering 
Education, The American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, The Chemi- 
cal Society of London, Sigma Xi as 
well as Charter Member of the Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science, Alpha 
Chi Sigma, and Pi Mu Epsilon. He is 
also one of the founders and present 
secretary of the Research Manage- 
ment Group of Philadelphia, and is 
author of numerous technical publi- 
cations in the United States and 
abroad and holder of several patents 
in the chemical field. 


A.S.T.M. Plans First Pacific 
Area National Meeting 


The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials will have its first Pa- 
cific Area National Meeting in San 
Francisco the week of October 10. 
An extensive technical program is 
being developed and several techni- 
cal committees of the A. S. T. M 
will meet there. 

Arrangements have been made for 
technical sessions. Of interest to our 
industry will be the session on Pe- 
troleum (High Additive Content 
Oils) and Petroleum (Turbine Oils ), 
which are scheduled for October 12. 

A complete list of the technical 
papers can be procured after June 15 
from the A. S. T. M., 1916 Race 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

The Society and its Pacific Area 
General Committee extends a cor- 
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dial invitation to all interested to at- 
tend this meeting. A great deal of 
the work carried out by A. S. T. M 
involving standardization and _ re- 
search in the fields of materials is of 
vital interest to industries on the 
Coast and in the Rocky Mountain 
area. The A. S. T. M. Board of 
Directors welcomes the opportunity 
of sponsoring this First National 
Meeting. 


L. Sonneborn Sons Introduces 
Phenoplast to the Press 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., hosted 
a luncheon for the press at the Bel- 
mont Plaza Hotel on May 17th to 
intcoduce the new plastic finish- 
Phenoplast. Outdoing even Jack 
Mallan, sleight-of-hand wizard, 
Phenoplast performed a magic of its 
own that will make for marvelous 
carefree living in the world of Today 
and Tomorrow. Phenoplast is a liq- 
uid finish which not only “coats” the 
surface but becomes practically an 
integral part of the material to which 
it is applied. Its secret lies in a cata- 
lyst, which, when added to a pheno- 
lic resin base produces Phenoplast. 
This is the first phenolic plastic fin- 
ish ever made without baking or 


pressure molding. Phenoplast is ap- 
plied like varnish and renders the 
object phenoplasted well-nigh dam- 
age proof. Used like glue, it becomes 
an almost inseparable “joiner” so 
that wood or metal so welded stay 
put through wind, weather, tempera- 
ture changes and almost any amount 
of wear and tear. 

The incredible abuse-resistance of 
this coating was graphically demon- 
strated in a series of informative, live 
skits. Tough, rugged and transpar- 
ent, Phenoplast gives woods, metals, 
steel, tile, masonite and composition 
materials a degree of surface protec- 
tion never before possible without a 
baked-on-finish. Think, for instance, 
of being able to own furniture that 
will resist the ravages of alcohol, ex- 
posure to flame, penetrating ink 
blobs and most. acids, and that will 
have remarkable resistance to abras- 
ion and wear. Think of wallpaper 
protected from the murderous mar- 
rings and markings of small children, 
of floors that even roller skating wiil 
not damage, of luggage that is almost 
unscratchable, of automobiles that 
keep shiny, new and scratch-proof. 
This can happen here in the very 
near future. 

Phenoplast's high resistance makes 


it possible to withstand temperatures 
from far below zero right up to the 
boiling point and higher. Unaffected 
by practically every acid and chemi- 
cal solvent, as well as water, gaso- 
line, oils, alkalies, salt spray and 
strong brines, it penetrates and hard- 
ens as a physical part of a porous sur- 
face. With a companion undercoat, 
this same adhesive quality can be 
given to non-porous surfaces, even 
to glass. It is believed that hundreds 
of other uses not yet explored will 
develop industry-wise as time goes 
on, for experiments are going on 
apace in dozens of different fields. 
Phenoplast finished furniture, lug- 
gage. household articles, golf clubs, 
ishing rods, boats and hundreds of 
other products will soon be appear- 
ing on the market and should endure 
longer than actuarial charts can esti- 
mate, for Phenoplast gives added life 
and serviceability to everything it 
touches. Phenoplast for home use 
and application will also be available 
in the next few months, retailing at 


$2.50 per pt., $12.50 per gallon. 


For first-hand information attend 
the N.L.G.I. annual meeting in New 
Orleans, October 3-4-5. Make your 
reservation now. 
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All Industrial and 
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SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


ALEMITE PRODUCTS 


FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE-INDUSTRIAL-FARM 


LUBRICATION 


® LUBRICATION FITTINGS AND 
HAND GUNS 


® HANDLING AND TRANSFERRING 
EQUIPMENT 


POWER OPERATED LUBRICA- 
TION EQUIPMENT 


PORTABLE LUBRICATION DE- 
PARTMENTS 


® AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION 
SYSTEMS 


® CENTRALIZED LUBRICATION 
SYSTEMS 
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AND GREASES | AND WAXES 


sure with Pure 


? 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY * 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


AUTOMOTIVE OILS INDUSTRIAL OILS 
AND GREASES AND GREASES 


America’s Finest Greases 
are processed by 
this machine 


The nation’s leading grease manufacturers 

are processing with the Cornell Machine be- 

cause of its exclusive micro-film method, 

which reduces even the heaviest greases to 

an extremely thin film moving over a rotat- 

ing dise with great velocity and tremendous 

turbulence. The result is a supremely smooth, 

thoroughly worked product which is -com- 

pletely de-aerated. € processing is done at Grease Mumugeniser, showing jeod pumps, 
a rate up to 210 pounds per minute. strainers and vacuum pump. 


Write for details of installation THE CORNELL MACHINE 


THE CORNELL MACHINE COMPANY For Processing 
‘UE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Lubricating Oils and Greases 
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Manufacturers of 


QUALITY GREASES 


Made to Your 
Specifications 
Under Strictest 
Laboratory Control 


AMERICAN LUBRICANTS, Inc. 


1575 Clinton St. 


BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


Penn-Drake 


PETROSULS 


Petroleum Sulfonates 


The high quality and dependa- 
ble uniformity of Penn-Drake 
PETROSULS insure complete 
satisfaction to the user of these 
modern products. Write for 
full information and specifica- 
tions. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
REFINING COMPANY 


General Offices: BUTLER, PA. 
Branches: Cleveland, Ohio; Edgewater, N. J. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


By H. L. HEMMINGWAY 


As promised last month, more de- 
tails will be made available this 
month on the meeting of the joint 
ABEC-NLGI Committee on Grease 
Test Methods held during March at 
the headquarters of the ABEC in 
New York. Unfortunately, the min- 
utes have not yet been completely 
approved, so we will not try to cover 
that part which has to do pvrimarily 
with ABEC matters, until the min- 
utes are approved by the ABEC. Al- 
so, the other subjects will have to be 
covered from memory. 

Considerable discussion was de- 
voted to the subject of Allowable 
Dirt Content in Greases and 
Methods of Measuring Dirt Content. 
Mr. Gustafson, of the Marlin-Rock- 
well Corporation, who is Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Determina- 
tion of Allowable Dirt Content. re- 
ported that various tests had been 
made on greases containing the maxi- 
mum dirt allowed by the AN-G 
specifications. It was found (prima- 
rily by the ‘‘feel’’ test using ball bear- 
ings packed with the test greases) 
that this content was too high. (The 
dirt used for this work was all of 
hard, highly abrasive type which is, 
of course, rarely found in lubricating 
greases in this amount.) Further 
work will be’ done to determine 
whether the number of particles or 
the size should be reduced to obtain 
the maximum allowable dirt content. 

Mr. Gothard, of Sinclair, who was 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Determination of Dirt Count in 
Greases, submitted a report which 
arrived too late for the meeting, but 
which very ably outlined the prob- 
lem and progress made to date on 
different methods of test. However, 


Vice-Chairman, N.L.G.|. Technical Committee 


Mr. McGrogan of Atlantic Refining 
Co., who replaced Dr. J. C. Geniesse 
on the ABEC-NLGI Committee, is 
Chairman of the ASTM Sub-Section 
on Methods for Determination of 
Dirt in Lubricating Greases, Section 
Il, ASTM Committee G. Since the 
ABEC-NLGI Subcommittee dupli- 
cated the work of the ASTM Sub- 
Section, it was decided that Mr. 
Gothard’s group should be dis- 
charged, with the thanks of the Com- 
mittee, and that Mr. McGrogan 
would keep the Committee informed 
regarding the ASTM activities. 

Mr. McGrogan stated that the 
work of this Sub-Section was wait- 
ing on a recommendation from Mr. 
Gustafson's group as to allowable 
dirt content. 

The bearing manufacturers Grease 
Guide is being revised by the ABEC, 
and a draft of the revision was pre- 
sented by Co-Chairman C. E. Morse, 
of Marlin-Rockwell Corporation. 
Several suggestions were made by 
members of the Committee and Mr. 
Morse promised that the Guide 
would be submitted to the entire 
Committee for comments prior to 
final approval of ABEC. 

The problem of noise in anti-fric- 
tion bearings as effected by the lu- 
bricant was brought up by several 
bearing manufacturers. In certain 
applications, the noise level is greatly 
increased by the lubricant. It so hap- 
pens that apparently the better lu- 
bricants cause the greatest amount of 
noise. Since this appears to be a new 
problem to most grease manufactur- 
ers, it has been suggested that a short 
paper or symposium on this subject 
be presented at some future NLGI 
meeting. 
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INTERNATIONAL LUBRICANT CORPORATION 


New Orleans, U. S. A. 


QUALITY | P\ . AUTOMOTIVE 


With Research Comes Quality, With Quality Comes Leadership. 


Santopour™ 


Monsa nto Santopour B 


Pour Point Depressants 


Additives 


Viscosity Index Improver 


Santopoid S and 29 


Gear Lubricant Additive 


Santolube’ 395, 395X, 398 
Santolube 394C 


Motor Oil Inhibitors 


Santolube 203A, 303A, 520 


Motor Oil Detergents 


M For detailed information or samples, 


MONSANTO write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- Detergent-Inhib itor 


PANY, Desk E, Petroleum Chemicals 
Department, 1748 South Second Street, Combinations 


St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
For Premium and Heavy-Duty Service 


*Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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WHEN LUBRICANTS NEED A PLUS 


On heavy construction jobs, when machinery is 
driven at full capacity hour after hour, day in and 
day out; operated over difficult terrain, and under 
adverse ith diti that's when lubricants 
must have ability plus, if they are to keep moving 
parts working efficiently and economically. 


And that's where lubricants made from Metasap 
Stearate Buses pay off! Temperature-resistant, water- 
repellent, stable, they provide advantages that as- 
sure better performance under exacting field con- 
ditions. Since they do not bleed, cake, freeze, 
evaporate or dissolve, they do a thorough lubri- 
cating job all the time. 


For a host of th hout the vast 


PP 


construction field, the clear, moisture-free lubricating 
greases based on Metasap Stearates are unsur- 
passed. It will profit you to investigate. 


Metasap Stearate Bases include: Aluminum Stear- 
ate GM for heavy greases; Metasap 537 for firm 
greases, with no cracking or bleeding; Metavis 540 
for low viscosity greases; Metavis 543 for stringiness 
and body; Metasap 590 for extreme bodying action. 
Write today for technical details and your com- 
plimentary copy of our informative booklet: ‘Metallic 
Soaps for Research and Industry". 


METASAP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


RICHMOND, CALIF. ° 


CEDARTOWN, GA. 


Also stocks at Cleveland, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif, Portland, Spokane and Seattle, Wash, 
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Associate & Technical Members 


of the 


NATIONAL LUBRICATING GREASE INSTITUTE 


LISTED BELOW ARE THE SUPPLIERS OF YOUR INDUSTRY WHO ARE SUPPORTING YOUR 
ORGANIZATION THROUGH MEMBERSHIP IN THE N. L. G. I. 


SUPPLIERS OF MATERIALS FOR 
MANUFACTURING LUBRIOATING 


GREASES 


Armour & Co., Chemical Division 
1355 West 3ist St. 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Member—Dale V. Stingley 


American Cyanamid Company 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, New York 
Member—A. Scharwachter 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
Carew Tower 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Member—R. F. Brown 


Foote Mineral Company 
10 Chelton Street 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 
Member—H. C. Meyer, Jr. 


A. Gross & 
295 Madison Aven 
New York City 17, oo York 
Member—Eugene Adams 


W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc. 
41 Bast 42nd St 
New York City, New York 
Member—W. . McLeod 


Harshaw Chemical Company 
1945 East 
6, 

mber—G. 


Lubrizol Corporation 
Euclid Station 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Member—J. H. Baird 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
New York 8, New York 
St. Louis 7, Missouri 
Member—C. E. Cosby 


N. I. Malmstrom & Company 
147 Lombardy Street 
Brooklyn 22, New York 
Member—Ivar Wm. Malmstrom 


Metasap Chemical Corporati 


Harrison, New Jersey 
Member—O. E. Lohrke 


1700 Second Street 
St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Member—J. W. Newcombe 


National Lead Company 
105 Tout Street 
Brooklyn 1, New 


National Rosin Oi] & Size Co. 


1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York City, New York 
Member—Richard Bender 
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M. W. & Plymouth 
Organic 
59 Beek 
ew York New York 
Member—H. 


Swift & Company, ReGuatetes Oil Division 
Union Stock Yare 
Chicago 9, 


Warwick Chemical Company 
Division of the Sun Chemica) Corporation 
10-10 44th Avenue 
Long Island City 1, New York 
Member—Dr. J. J. Whitfield 


The Werner G. Smith Co. 
(Division of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.) 
2191 West 110th Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Member—F. C. Haas 


Witce Chemical Co. 
295 Madison Ave. 
New York city, “New 
Member—Allen Craig. 
CONTAINER ‘MANUFACTURERS 


Central Can Company, Inc. 
2415 West 19th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Member—Henry 


Continental Can Co. 
1103 Waldheim Buildin 
Kansas City 6, Missour' 
Member—N- M. Potts 


Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc 
Member—Willard omint 


Inland Steel Container Company 
6532 South Menard Avenue 
Chicago 38, Illinois 
Member—J. T. Gossett 


J & L Steel Barrel Company 
70 East 45th Street 
New York City, New York 
Member—Jerry Lyons 


United States Steel Products Co. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City 20, New York 
Member_—Wm. I. Hanrahan 


Vulcan Stamping & Manufacturing Co. 
300 Madison Street 
Bellwood, Illinoi 
Member—Dale M. Harpold 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR 
oF. 


The Aro Equipment Corporation 
Bryon, Ohio 
Member—R. W. Morrison 


Balcrank, Inc. 


Disney near Marburg 
Cincinnati 9, 
Member—R. P. ield 


The Fil-Rite Company 

342 Lumber Exchange Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Member—Howard Hornibrook 


Gray Company, Inc. 


60—1l1th Avenue Northeast 
13, Minnesota 
Member—L. L. Gray 


at 


Lincoln Eng g Company 


5730_ Natural Bridge Avenue 
St. Louis, Missou: 
Member—Foster Holmes 


National Sales, Inc. 
812 North Main St. 
Wichita, Kansas 


Corp. 


6-1852 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago. Illinois 
Member—Walter Duncan 


U. S. Air Compressor Company 


5300 Harvard 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Member—F. J. Coughlin 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Pp Seientifi 
Cc 


3737 Street 


Chicago 47, Illinois 
Member—Alexander I. Newman 


SUPPLIERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR 
MANUFACTURING LUBRICATING 
GREASES 


Buflovak Equipment _ of 
Blaw-Knox Compan 


1543 Fillmore 
Buffalo 15, New York 
Member—A. W. Johnson 


Cornell Machine Company 


101 Park Avenue 
New York City “7, aad York 
Member—Mead Cornell 


The Girdler Corp. 


Louisville 1, Kentu 
Member—John E. Jr. 


Stratford Engineering Corporation 
1414 Dierks Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Member—J. A. Altshuler 


MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Member—T. E. Fitzgerald 


REFINERS 


Cal Bettas Cc 
4323 Southwestern Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Member— H. E. Semerau 


TECHNICAL & RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Cargill, Incorporated 


200 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, innesota 
Member—Dr. Sabine Hirsch 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 


University of 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Member—Malcolm Finlayson 


Midwest Research Institute 


4049 Pennsylvania 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 
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MANUFAcy 


CIRCULATION 


Wlakea Soda Fiber Grease in Two Hours.... 
I Calcium Cup Grease in One Hour 


Stratco Alkylation Contactors and Heating 
Systems, standard oil refinery equipment for 
many years, now have been adapted to grease 
manufacture—to provide extremely short 
manufacturing time cycles, reduced fat con- 


sumption, a more uniform product. 


STRATE 
ENGINEE 


CORPORATI 
PETROLEUM REFINING E 
DIERKS BLDG. 


| 
<Stratco> 
PRESS! S and 
i 
| | ON 
NGINEERS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
4 
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